LEGEND  OP  THE  BURMESE  BUDDHA.

master. Phra called the Kalian Tsanda, and directed him
to fold in four his dugout, because lie wished to rest. The
order having been complied with, Buddha sat down, tying
on his right side, with the solemn and fearless appearance
of a lion. During his short sleep Tsanda watched by his
side. Ananda soon came up. Buddha called him, and
said, :c The meal which the goldsmith's son has prepared
for me, which I have eaten, is my last meal. He is, for-
sooth, much grieved because of the illness that has come
upon me after having eaten at his place.5 Go now to him,

word, by those who had mastered the
four laws of edeipat.

Mahawon Kootagara means thehall
of the upper story in the great forest.
Not far from Wethalie there was a
monastery of great celebrity, situated
in a forest of sala-trees. It had, at
least, an upper story, in which was
the hall where Gaudama often
preached to his disciples and to the
people.

5 The meal Buddha partook of in
company with his disciples at Tsonda's
residence is the last repast he ever
made. The violent distemper which
followed immediately is not, says the
author of the legend, to be attributed
to the food he took on this occasion.
On the contrary, that very food, owing
to the virtue infused therein by the
agency of Nats and Brahmas, was
rather an antidote against the illness
that was to come inevitably upon
Phra's person. Previous to the dis-
solution of his bodily frame, it was
decreed that Buddha should suffer.
No occurrence could ever cause or
avert this tragical circumstance. He
had foreseen it, and with perfect
resignation submitted to what was
absolutely to happen. In the early
days of Buddhism, when a deadly
antagonism with Brahminism began
to nil the peninsula of Hindustan
with endless disputes between the
supporters of the rival systems, Brah-
mins, with a cutting sneer, insulted

their opponents by reminding them
that the founder of their creed, whom
they so much revered and exalted,
had died from the effects of his having
indulged too much in pork. About
twenty-two years ago, when the writer
was in Bunnah, he chanced to meet
with a shrewd old Christian, who, by
the way, was fonder of disputing
about religion than paying regard to
the practice thereof. He boasted of
havingat his command deadly weapons
against Buddhists, and unanswerable
arguments to bear with an irresistible
force on the vital parts of their creed.
The chief one, which he always
brought forward with a Brahminical
scorn and laugh, was that Gaudama
had died from his having eaten pork.
He always did it with so much mirth
and wit that his poor ignorant adver-
saries were completely overawed and
effectually silenced by his bold and
positive assertion, and left to him
uncontested the field of battle, and
allowed him to carry away undisputed
the palm of victory. This way of
arguing may prove a very amusing
one, but it can never be approved of,
as error is never to be combated by
another error or a false supposition.
The Burmese translator was doubtless
aware of the weak side offered to the
attacks of malignant opponents by
the unpleasant distemper that fol-
lowed the last meal of Buddha. He
strenuously labours to defend the